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This paper endeavors to summarize all the finds of silk 
north of the Alps that can be dated to before about ap. 400, in 
addition to including some remarks about the problems 
connected with them (Fig. 1). The year 400 may appear to be 
an arbitrary choice; but after that time European silks 
become much more difficult to date, although of course they 
are more plentiful. The question of the origin of these early 
silks is of special interest and is given due attention here, It 
should be noted, however, that most of the silk discussed is 
cultivated silk from the Bombyx mori. China was the home of 
the cultivated silkworm, and it was not introduced into the 
Mediterranean region and thence into Europe until the sixth 
century AD. 


The Hallstatt Finds 


The earliest archaeological evidence so far uncovered for silk 
in northern Europe dates to the latter half of the sixth century 
sc. At that time the region between the Upper Rhine and the 
Danube was dominated by a group of wealthy chieftains, 
referred to by pre-historians as the princes of the Hallstatt D 
phase of the European Iron Age. They lived, died, and were 
buried in splendor, and silk was part of that splendor? The 
Hohmichele, still standing 14 meters (m) high, is one of nine 
enormous burial mounds that surround the hilltop fortifica- 
tion of the Heuneberg on the Danube in Wirttemberg. The 
excavations of 1937-38 revealed a series of burial chambers 
within the barrow. Grave VI, not the primary burial, but prob 
ably dating to before 530 Bc, was a timber-lined chamber in 
which a man and a woman had been laid to rest with their 
four-wheeled wagon. The grave was richly furnished, and 
thanks to the wet anaerobic conditions organic materials, 
including some textile fragments, survived. 

The most important group of fragments was assembled in 
a reconstruction by H. J. Hundt.4 They were found against the 
inside of the left thigh of the deceased woman, and represent 
the lower edge ofa tunic. The fragments are of wool, in tabby 
weave. The S-spun warp is paired (seven pairs per cm), 
while the weft is S-plied from two Z-spun yarns (at about 30 
per centimeter [cm] ). The edge is a tablet-woven starting 
border—at least this writer presumes it to be a starting 
border, although there is only one weft shot after each 
quarter turn of the tablets, instead of two. 

The textiles were decorated both with an extra pattern 
weft and embroidery. Most of this yarn has decayed and 
vanished, but it must have been about 0.2 millimeters (mm) 
thick, and its course can be traced by the surviving holes. 


This paper was first presented before a Symposium of the Association 
pour l'Etude et la Documentation des Textiles d’Asie in Paris in July 
1983, at the kind invitation of Mme Krishna Riboud. 


Some Early Silk Finds in Northwest 
Europe 


Samples taken of what little fibrous material remained were 
examined by three analysts. Their tests were not altogether 
conclusive; but a combination of negative and positive 
factors indicates that the fiber was silk. In a later publication 
Professor Hundt reaffirms his view that the fiber was Chinese 
cultivated silk.° 

The structure of the woolen ground-weave and its border 
is typical of the Hallstatt culture-province, and since the silk 
was in part used as weft, the Iron Age weaver must have been 
handling silk yarn. The style of the embroidered design, 
moreover, is acceptable as Celtic. So we have the interesting 
position that a Hallstatt weaver, working for a patron of the 
highest social standing, was able to obtain a supply of very 
precious silk. 

In 1977 a new Hallstatt barrow was identified at Hochdorf. 
Eberdingen near Ludwigsburg in Baden-Wiirttemberg and 
was excavated over the next two years? Like the Hohmichele, 
it is one of a group of barrows that are associated with a 
center of Hallstatt power, the Hohenasperg. This barrow dates 
to about 530 Be. The layout and contents of the central grave 
were breathtaking (Fig. 2). The stout timber grave-chamber 
under the mound had been protected against grave-robbers 
by layers of large cobble. Inside lay the remains of a man of 
about forty years old on a bronze couch. He was fully 
dressed, and the corrosion products of the couch had helped 
to preserve parts of his clothing. The body was virtually 
covered with gold ornaments. On the opposite side of the 
burial chamber stood a wagon that carried more of the 
chieftain’s prized possessions. The floor of the chamber was 
carpeted in textile, and fine textiles hung from hooks on the 
walls. Analysis and conservation of the finds from this barrow 
are taking place in Stuttgart and other research centers, and it 
will be some years before a final report can be published. 
The author was told, however, by Professor Hundt that the 
grave contained silk-embroidered textiles, but no actual 
woven silk fabric. 

A third princely burial, at Altrier in Luxemburg, has been 
claimed to contain silk.” This find dates to 450-400 Bc. The 
body had been cremated and the ashes placed inside a huge 
two-handled bronze jar, which was then wrapped in woolen 
textile, a 2-over-2 twill with traces of a bluish-yellow check 
pattern. Accompanied by a sword and other personal pos- 
sessions, the jar was set in a burial cist and a mound was 
heaped over it. The precise context and nature of the silk 
have not been revealed in print. 

How did the Hallstatt weavers obtain their silk? After the 
foundation of the Greek colony of Massalia-Marseille in 
about 600 sc. the Rhone Valley saw the passage northward 
into Central Europe of considerable quantities of Greek- 
manufactured goods, principally in the luxury category— 
Attic black and later red-figure drinking cups, wine ampho- 
rae, and bronze cauldrons and jugs. Clearly the Hallstatt elite 
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Fig. 1. Map showing locations of early silk finds in northwest Europe. 


held Greek luxury goods in high regard, and the principal 
items were probably given to them by the inhabitants of 
Massalia in order to pave the way for a more formal exchange 
agreement. The Greek colonists sought timber, metals, meat, 
slaves, and other natural products of the hinterland, and paid 
for them in their own home-produced or imported commod 

ities. Technically this system is called “administered trade.” 
The textile remains suggest that silk yarn was one of the 
luxury goods within this exchange system. It was presumably 
transported either in hanks or balls. Massalia, as a colony of 
the Ionian city of Phocaea in northwest Asia Minor, had wide 
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trading connections in the sixth century B.., as the quantities 
of East Greek pottery from the site demonstrate. After about 
535, however, this trade contracted under pressure from the 
Carthaginians, the Etruscans, and, in Asia Minor, the rise of 
Achaemenid Persia. The silk presumably reached Massalia by 
sea in lonian ships. One source of silk was probably the 
Greek colonies of the Black Sea coast, for the fifth-century 
historical geographer Herodotus records a Scythian trade 
route starting northeast of the Black Sea, crossing the 
Southern Urals and passing down to Turfan.? Equally plaus- 
ible would be a land route through Persian territory to 


Fig. 2. Reconstruction drawing of the sixth century BC. princely grave at Hochdorf-Eberdingen 
(Baden-Wirttemberg), showing the deceased, richly dressed, lying on a bronze couch. Photo 
courtesy, J. Biel, Stuttgart 


northern India, for political enemies in antiquity often 
enjoyed surprisingly good economic relations. 


Kerameikos Cemetery Silk Textiles 


That Chinese cultivated silk was reaching Athens in the later 
fifth century B.c. is amply proven by the contents of a coffin in 
the Kerameikos cemetery at Athens.'° There were at least five 
different tabby silk textiles in this find, none particularly fine. 
The most interesting has a tablet-woven starting cord and 
indications ofa purple stripe in the weft. Another bears traces 
of embroidery, and there are short lengths of white em- 


broidery thread that might be floss or wild silk. The silk yarns 
in all five textiles were consistently Z-spun. This fact, to 
gether with the starting cord, suggests that the textiles may 
have been woven in Athens, the Aegean, or perhaps western 
Asia Minor, but no further east. 

An interesting problem is the extent to which the native 
silk moths of Europe and the Mediterranean region, mostly 
varieties of Saturniida, were exploited for their fiber in Class- 
ical Antiquity. Nothing has yet been recognized archaeo 
logically, but traditionally the island of Cos, just off the south 
west coast of Turkey, is believed to be where “women 
unravelled the cocoons, reeled up the fiber and then wove 
it” (Aristotle, Historia Animalium V, 97, 6). Pliny (Naturalis 
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Historia X1, 75-78), writing in the first century A.p., provides a 
garbled story of Assyrian silkworms, which he associates with 
the same passage in Aristotle. Of the five European Saturnii 
dae, the Saturnia pyri, Great Peacock Moth, is perhaps the 


best candidate, with a 13-cm wingspan and a cocoon of 


matching size. Aristotle, too, speaks of a /arge caterpillar 
(Aristotle, Historia Animalium V, 97, 6). The other candidate 
(a Lasiocampida), the Pachypasa otus or Lasiocampa otus, is 
of similiar size, but it is rare today. Pfister recognized at 
Palmyra some of the wild silks of India and China.'! What is 
needed now are more finds and more analytical examination. 

Silk was obviously a luxury in the Roman world, but by the 
third and fourth centuries it had become an everyday luxury. 
Galen, the second-century medical writer, expected, for 
instance, that “wealthy women in many places within the 
Roman Empire, and particularly in the big towns” would 
have silk thread to hand, which could be used for tying up 
blood vessels during surgery. '* 

Gold thread was another familiar luxury item. It normally 
consisted of a narrow ribbon of gold (technically called “cut 
bright plate”) wound around a textile, usually silk, core. 
Finds of gold thread in fact might be taken to indicate the 
one-time presence of silk. At Lexden, outside Colchester in 
Essex, stands the burial mound of one of the last pre-Roman 
kings of that region.’ Among the presents that he received 
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Fig. 3. Fragment of fourth century A.D. Chinese silk cloth from the Butt Road Roman cemetery, 
Colchester Magnification 15X. Photo by Trevor Jones, UMIST 


from the Roman government—token gifts rather than items 
of special value—was a textile containing gold thread. 


Chinese Textile Find in Colchester 


The tiny fragment of silk tabby in Fig. 3 measures about 8 
mm by 3 mm. It was found in 1977 in a grave in a late Roman 
cemetery outside Colchester, and it dates to the fourth cen 
tury A.p.!* It has a count of 45 by 100 threads/cm, and neither 
thread system shows any spin. The fiber cross-section indi 
cates cultivated silk. The fineness of the weave and lack of 
spin suggest that it may be an imported Chinese textile, not 
just woven from imported yarn. If so, it may be the only Han 
or early Six Dynasties silk cloth in the Roman Empire so far 
discovered—apart from the monochrome silk from Kertch'* 
and the well-known silks from Palmyra. 

A slightly larger fragment of silk tabby came from a Roman 
sewer beneath the legionary fortress at York and has been 
dated as late Roman. Warp and weft cannot be distinguished, 
but one of the thread systems is unspun and has 50 threads 
cm while the other, at 40 threads/cm, has two Z-spun alter- 
nating with two S-spun yarns. Although this piece is certainly 
cultivated silk, this writer is now suspicious of its Roman 
date. Modern (pre-World War IL) Chinese silks often have 
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Fig. 4. The Silk Road from China to the Roman world as it existed in the second century A.D 
Alternative routes are indicated 


alternating pairs of Z- and S-spun yarns, and in the black 
organic deposit in which it was found the fragment should 
have been stained a much darker color, to have been there 
very long.'® 

In addition, the author has received a report of, but no 
details about, some silk from a richly furnished grave of the 
early third century a.p. at Wehringen in Bavaria.'’ The material 
is described as “yellow brown remains inside a glass vessel... 
the earliest proven Chinese silk textiles north of the Alps.” 
The quality of the grave goods is staggering. The cemetery 
belonged to a Roman villa about 15 kilometers from the town 
of Augsburg—Augusta Vindelicum—where the deceased 
was an important figure. 

So far, then, for the period 600 Bc. to Av. 400 in northwest 
Europe, archaeological remains of silk have been identified 
in three forms: 

1. Cultivated silk yarn, used for decorating woolen textiles 
by the Iron Age weavers of the sixth century Bc. in southern 
Germany; 

2. Cultivated silk yarn, unspun, imported for the weavers of 
the Mediterranean or Near East and woven into textiles, such 
as those from the Kerameikos cemetery in Athens; 

3. Woven silk fabric of Chinese origin, exemplified by the 
fragment from Colchester. 

The written sources provide supplementary information. 
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Documentary Evidence 


One of the most fascinating sources is the anonymous Peri 
plus of the Erythraean Sea, a commercial handbook on 
western trade with India, composed toward the end of the 
first century a.p.'8 The writer comments that at two entrepots, 
Barbaricum at the mouth of the Indus and Barygaza, probably 
Broach, Greek merchants were able to acquire silk yarn, silk 
cloth, and silk “wool,” presumably floss or wild silk (Periplus, 
39, 49, 56, 64). The writer says that the material was brought 
down on foot from Bactria, which lies on the traditional over 
land silk route through Central Asia. Indeed, if there had 
been an already well-established silk industry at the oases 
around the Tarim basin, the silk did not have far to travel to 
reach the Greek shippers, and they, rather than the caravan 
traders, may have transported to the Mediterranean the bulk 
of silk reaching the Roman world (Fig. 4). 

Most of the silk traveling through Central Asia was in the 
form of rolls of cloth in standard sizes." It is interesting that 
the Periplus mentions silk cloth, not a specific silk garment, 
for in the Mediterranean the textile trade dealt exclusively 
with finished or semifinished garments. The customers of 
the Greek shipper, in Alexandria perhaps, may have made up 
garments from silk rolls for resale or for their own use. 


Roman Silk Damasks 


Finally, a brief word about the Roman silk damasks (Fig. 1) 
that have been found in northern Europe and have been dis- 
cussed by M. Daniel De Jonghe.”° One of the finds, three tiny 
fragments of damask silk from Holborough in Kent, once 
formed part of the wrappings of the body of a young child in 
an elaborate lead sarcophagus that was inserted as a second- 
ary burial into an upstanding barrow! The deposition has 
been dated archaeologically to about ap. 250. The corrosion 
products of lead seem to preserve silk well. Another lead sar- 
cophagus, from Conthey in the Valais in Switzerland, con- 
tained a damask silk textile sewn to a section of purple 
wool tapestry. There is no precise external dating evidence, 
but the mode of burial indicates that it belongs to the fourth 
century AD 

Perhaps the most famous of this group of damasks are the 
two webs associated with the reburial of St. Paulinus at Trier 
in about Ap. 395. Both the body and the cedar wood coffin 
were wrapped in silk paid for by Eleuthera, a private donor. 
One of the silks carries the embroidered maker’s mark [FL] 
ORENTIA OF [FICINA], “The Florentian Workshop.” 

More damask silk (now in Koln and in Ribeauville) from 
the shrine of the Three Kings at Koln is of the same category, 
but it is not described here, since it probably reached the 
North in post-Roman times.” 

Where were these silks woven? “In Syria” is the conven- 
tional answer, but that claim rests on one piece of evidence. 
Procopius (Anecdota XXV, 14), writing in ap. 550, says: 
“Garments of silk were made in Beirut and Tyre, cities in 
Phoenicia, from long ago. The merchants handling them, the 
workers and the technicians lived there of old, and from 
there this commodity was traded to the whole world.” But 
we know now that Syria did not have a monopoly. The 
Florentian Workshop was in the Latin-speaking West. A newly 
discovered piece of the Prices Edict of Diocletian gives a list 
of the types of looms that were on sale throughout the 
Roman world in ap. 301.2° Heading the list is a “loom for 
weaving pure silk damask cloth, together with all its wooden 
weaving apparatus.” It is evident from this and other entries 
in Diocletian’s edict that a wealthy Roman could buy a 
damask loom and silk yarn and hire a trained damask weaver, 
anywhere in the Roman Empire. There are considerable 
technical differences even among the handful of Roman 
damask silks that we now possess, which could reflect dif- 
ferent production centers or different methods of production 
used by peripatetic weavers. 

The arrival of the first silk in the West has often been 
linked to Han Chinese expansion into western Asia under the 
Emperor Wu (140-87 bc.) and the establishment of the Silk 
Road. The finds reviewed here, however, demonstrate that 
Chinese silk was reaching Europe at least three centuries 


before Wu's reign. The archaeological evidence strongly rein- 
forces the impression gained from the documentary sources 
that silk played an important economic and social role in 
Graeco-Roman society and on its Barbarian periphery. 
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